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Walpole ; a little more maturity taught me as much to
despise them." Chatham confessed to the same con-
tempt, though Bolingbroke had been his friend and
political coadjutor. The verdict has been confirmed by
the judgment of posterity. In vain the consummate
artist strives to disguise the shipwrecked adventurer.
In vain does ho borrow the graces and polish of Plato or
Cicero, to turn pamphleteering into philosophy. The
flowing rhythm, the impetuosity, the affected union of a
student's gravity with the gay breeding of a man of the
world, may please the idle ear, but neither in fact nor
observation, nor in his own conviction, have his writings
foundation or bottom.1 It seems to be very doubtful
whether, even in his own day, either Bolingbroke's writ-
ings or his machinations ever did "Walpole real damage.
It must not be forgotten that after ho had been ten
years incessantly at work Bolingbroke went back to
France (1785), according to some, because Walpole had
found him out in treasonable intrigues with a foreign
minister; according to others, because Pulteney plainly
told him that "his name and presence in England
did hurt." Whatever the reason of his retreat, he
went in the mood of a baulked gambler, bitterly
disgusted with Ida confederates, and professing much
virtuous surprise at tho painful discovery that what
they had been aiming at all the time was not the reform
of government, but the succession to Walpole; not a
virtuous defence of the constitution, as he had in his

1 Bolingbroko has recently boon made the subject of several
Interesting criticisms, of which the brilliant essay of Mr. Churton
Collins and a masterly study by Mr, Harrop are the most im-
portant.t Sir Robert
